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GENERAL OVERVIEH 



The ethical complexities of urban Siahagemeht perfbnriahce are a 
continuing concern for everyone in bur society— citizens who are 
also clients of public organizations, political and managerial 
leaders of these organizations, an^ most especially for our present 
purposes, the internal membership ^ professional staff and professional 
managers. 

_ Career managers are dally bombarded by wide ranging, often 
conflicting signals for appropriate behavior. In avariety of ways, the 
drgahlzatibhal member is caught in dileninas which are either deliberately 
br uhcbhscibusly avbided. Many bf these dllefSnas contribute to man^ 
rial stress^ anxiety ^ disappbintmehts and destructive confrontations. 
UhsuccessfuT resblutibn of ethical dilemmas leads to managerial stress 
and stagnation, as well as to cbping mechanisms which p^^^ informal 
organizational norms like humbrbus discussion bf unethical conduct ^ 
indirect persbhal attacks and rumbr milling^ and GYA behavibr. In shbrt, 
ethical dilenroas fbr managers are daily, pervasive, trbublesome aspects 
bf urban gbverhmeht perfbrmance. 

: Very little attehlibn is given this general subject area in either 
public management educatibnal prbgrams br in brgahizatibhal practice. 
This wbrkshbp in ethical and value dilermnas is bhe attempt tb explbre 
managerial ethical dileiranas and tb search fbr cbping mechanisms more 
personally effective than thbse bf avoidance, "swallbwing it," br getting 
fired. 

_ The issue of ethics in public life can be explored frbm different 
frames of reference. Ethical issues frbm the societal perspective are 
involved in sucfiproblems as euthanasia, the death penalty, therigfit 
to die or "pull the plug," privacy, secrecy, and the like. From a dif- 
ferent frame of reference, that of the public organization, a different 
category of ethical issues is evident-^rwi re-tapping, mail -bpehing^ 
blacklisting, kidney machine u^ health service pribrity 

problems, secrecy in personnel records and actions, and weapons proce- 
dures and utilization in police work. 

The individual memberiht^ organizatioh poses a third frame bf 
reference from which the ethics questions can be addressed. "What 
shall I dq** is the questionwhich individuals cbnfrbnt under cbhditibns 
of conflicting standardsf or behavior^^ law, frbm hierar- 

chical superiors, from professional standards, from peers, and from 
their own personal ethical systems^ it is this individual category of 
ethical dilemma with which this module is primarily concerned. 
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the v?orkshop is designed to assist the participant toward greater 
understanding of the ethical ebofrdntatiohs of daily life and toward 
more personally effective behavioral choices in response to those con- 
frontations. 

Stated differently, this workshop is designed: 

a) to demonstrate that ethical dilenmas are ah intensely personal, 
deeply complex, everyday managerial problem; and, 

b) to enlarge or expand the range of personally believable, personally 
effective, ethical options for action! 

A useful first step in improving ethical performance in the public 
servici is to insure that the ethical standards professed by American 
public managers are consistently represented i n the behavi or^ of those_ 
Managers. We believe that, at the psent, professed e^^ ^fliS^^JiS 
are significantly "higher" and/or "better" than the behavior. Although 
this miy hot ultimately be the most critical point of attack on the 
issue of public ethics, it is a reasonable, _manageable»^and em^^ 
first step. We assume the existence of a high standard of ethics, and 
then in this i^wrkshop encourage public servants to perform in accordance 
with those high standards. 

It is also apparent that ethical standards are not translated into 
cdhsistenti complementary behavior choices in individual action situa- 
tions. We may agree, for example, on the standard against^stealing but 
we do not agree on what actions represent stealing (e.g., taking office 
pencils home, using the business phone for personal calls, fudging on 
the IRS forms, or following the^letter of thejaw for personal or _ 
organizational advantage when we agree that the spirit of the law intends 
btherwisil ). 

The assumptions underlying the activities suggested for this work- 
shbb, thirefore, are premised on the idea that teachers and managers 
can best enhance the quality of ethical performance by^opening the.way 
for the pirsonal expression of ethically consi stent _behavi or. This 
can be done by seeking structural innbvations that increase thpse incen- 
tives which reward ethical behavior and that minimize disincentives 
Which detir ethical behavior. 

It is readily apparent than ah objective of encouraging public 
servants to behave more consistently with their bwh^existing ethical 
standards is not the whole story nor the entire challenge to ethical 
performance in thi public service. ,There,are serious, troublesome 
quest.tbhs of legal definitions of appropriate public action. Even^^ 
Sore troublesome and far more subtle are lapses in public Performance 
resulting from pessimism and cynicism which Stephen Bailey has suggested 



leads to "cynical games of manipulatibni personal aggrandizemehts arid 
parasitic security," The focus bri getting tbe best from what we ridw 
have in the personal ethical eonceptieris of American public servants 
represented in these workshop activities should not be allowed to obscure 
additional ethical dilemmas In the management of the public sector. But 
the individual focus is one starting point which may well lead tbWard 
new and constructive approaches to broader organizational and societal 
questions. 

MODULE DEVELOPMENT 



This exploration in ethical behavior problemsof urban m^ 
has developed out of a three year, continuing interaction between the 
mbdule develdper and a wide variety of public citizens, professional 
public managers^ public administration students and faculty in 
Southern Califbrriia. 

Initially, the module develdper collaborated with Jerome Seliger 
and Harlan Hbbgobd iri_a series df wdrkshdps called "Ethics and 

Seyerhment--What Gah The Cltizeri Dd?" spdnsdred by University of 

ealifbrhiaExtehsibfi. Early forms df some of the exercises used in the 
present mbdule brigiriated with that series. Since that time thegeneral 
question of managerial ethics and the exercises encompassed in this 
module have been explbred with a variety of classes and seminars at 
the University of Sbutherh California arid iri brie special class in 
"Wilderness and Values," offered by the Bbodum Iristitute df Sari Diego 
and the Department of Recreation at Sari Diego State University. 

During this module development year, with the suppbrt bf NTDS arid 
HUD, the materials and exercises have been sbught and refined Iri a wide 
range of interactions with public administration classes^ the Envirbri- 
mental Management Institute and the Delinquency eontrbl Institute at 
use, and especially with the Muni cipal Management Assistants bf Sbutherri 
California (MflASC). With MMASC the mqduledeveloper has helped to design 
a drie-day workshop on managerial ethics and an additional one-half day 
workshop bri resolving ethical dilemmas. Additional testing parts 
of the module were done with graduate public administration classes at 
the^Uriiversity df Califdrriia^ Riverside, and Carnegie-Mellon University 
in Pittsburgh. Other tests have been done by Margaret Gibbs at 

California State Uriiversityj San Bernadino; Louis fiawthrop at the 

State University of New Yofk^ Binghamtori; and Ann-Marie Rizzo at Florida 
Ihterriatibrial University, Miami. 

Helpful evaluations arid critiques have been made by KeithMulrobhey, 
Executive Director, American Society for Public Administration; _ 
;:en Wilson, Southerri Califbrriia Edison Company; and David Hart], Center 
for Training and Develbpmerit, Uriiversity df Southern California, Both 
Keith Mulrqoneyand Ken Wilson have used parts of the module in public 
administration classes. 



INSTRUCTOR PREREqUISITES 



this module has Been designed to be virtually self-administering, 
There is no assumption of a correct Vethical" stance which an instruc- 
tor or teacher or workshop leader should hold and then dispense to 
student'- parti c i pants . 

All materials and all instructions are to 6e equally available to 
all participants. Conceivably leaderl ess workshop sessions could_ 
utilize t'ni materials and the module. For workshops and classes with 
leaders or instructors, therefore, there is no requirement for 
specialized competence in the fields of public service ethics or values. 

A workshop leader or classroom instructor should have. However ^ 
a capacity for managing groups in exercises and games, for stimulating 
and guiding discussion* and for sensitive handling of complicated and 
ambiguous subject matter. 

The module can be administered easily by one person in groups up 
to approximately 35. Separate discussion leaders and plenary groups 
might be useful above 35 participants. 



STUDENT PREREQUISITES 



This module is specifically targeted for in-service managers but 
should be appropriate for use with pre-service students, In other 
words, experience with conflicting standards for behavior in formal 
organizations is a useful but not a required prerequisite for partici- 
pation. There are no prerequisite expectations for educational level, 
degrees, or academic majors. 



THE SETTING 



Hbdule activity should be conducted in a room that feels large _ 
and comfortable for the size of group participating._^^Th^re should^be 
tables and chairs for all participants; mobility of the furniture for 
groupings of two to three, five to seven, and total group; chalR- _ 
boards and/or flip charts, along with masking tape, marking pens, and 
wall space conducive to hanging newsprint for display. 
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GENERAL DESeRIPTIGN 

The module is designed for gro^^ intefaction time of four to 
twelve hours and outside time af approximately 24 hours for reading, 
reflection, and writing if being used for credit course work. Much of 
the learning comes from peer interactions; therefore, it is desirable 
to organize for nine to twelve hours of group time. Two days in 
workshop settings or a sequence of shorter classroom meetings is 
possible. 



The following seven activities are reconmehded : 



Activity 


One 


A Pre-session Evaluation 


1/3 - 1/2 


hours 


Activity 


two 


the Ethical Dilemmas Questionnaire 


1-1/2 - 2 


hours 


Activity 


three 


the Values Confrontation Game 


1-1/2 - 2 


hours 


Activity 


Four 


Action Approaches to Ethical 
Behavior Choices 


1-1/2 - 2 


hours 


Activity 


Five 


Decisibhal Strategy Exercise 


2 . 2-1/2 


hours 


Activity 


Six 


Personal Case Analysis 


2 hours 




Activity 


Seven 


A Post-Sessibn Evaluation 


Unlimited 





Activities Pour, Six and Seven ari most easily done independently, 
outside of group sessions^ Activity Four requires reading reflection. 
Group discussion is valuable but not absolutely necessary. Activity 
Six requires individual writing and analysis of a personaV case, 
leading to a statement of a personal philosophy Or code of ethical 
behavior. Again, discussion is valuable but not necessary. 

Activity Seven, the post evaluation Is best done by means of a _ 
diary-like reflection on the meaning of the experience to the individual 
and on the methodology and format of the experience. It is preferably 
submitted to some third party or group rather than directly to the 
workshop director Or teacher. Participants should be asked at the 
beginhihg to note Some personal reflections oh the experience after 
each day's segment. 
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DESIGN SUGGESTIONS 

TRe experience derived from the use of this module and its mini - 

module components has prbvidid a few lessons perhaps useful to those 

who are designing worRshbps or courses. Three things in particular seem 
to be most important: 

ll You should 5e very flexible in adapting these suggested 
activities to the program you are designing. Do not treat the design 
of activities and time suggested for each as a rigid schedule to be 
followed. The best results come from self-learning discoveries by 
those participating. These discoveries may come in different ways and 
unexpected times. The instructor should allow "discovery" moments 
to flourish, and curtail or omit other activities as necessary. 

2) Pick and choose carefully among the mi hi -modules if time 
does not permit use of the full module. Activity Two ^ the ques-_ 
tidnnairei for instance, is very valuable when used with the entire 
module. Participants quickly grasp the elements of personal organi- 
zatiohal dilemtias and are stimulated to contribute personal experience 
cases. Used alone, however. Activity Two provides little sense of 
resoTutibh or closure, leaving participants feeling they have experi- 
enced only the obvious and have learned little. 

If you have only a limited time, perhaps. three to four hours of 
group contact time^ Activity Two's Questionnaire followed by Activity 
Five's Lacisiohal Strategy exercise may be best. In this case^ be 
sure to include the writing of some personal case statements when 
concluding the questidhnaire discussion. These personal cases can 
then used as examples for the Decisional Strategy Exercise. 

3 The use of "live" personal cases generated from workshop 
participants is an irapdrtarit factor in generating realism. ^^The choices 
available for resolving ethical conflicts are perceived differently 
by those in the eye of the dilentna and others who are emotionally 
and physically distant from the issue. Thus the interaction^^ among 
participants seeking cdhstruetive and ethical action possibilities 
is greatly enhanced when the subject of the ethical conflict can 
provide an "eyewitness" account. 

If the full module is being used * for instance, it may be _ 
beneficiaVtg have participants contribute the personal case reflec- 
tions suggested in Activity Six prior td doing the Decisional 
Exercise in Activity Five. Group analysis and discussion in^Activity 
Five normally provides excellent examples of both typica] and_creative 
apprdaches to resolving ethical dilemmas. Participants are able to 
discriminate between the two and to use this learning in the preparation 
of the personal analysis and personal code required in Activity Six. 
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AaiVm ONE 



A Pre-Sessibh Evaluation 

When beginning this exploration in ethical and value dilemmas 

of urban managers, it will be helpful to reflect on our beginning 
understandings of what public ethics is all about, what we believe 
the problems seen to be, and what we think might or ought to be 
done about the situations we perceive. 

Please spend a few minutes writing put some responses to the 
following questions^ The pre-session evaluation is for yo'^r own 
benefit in comparing what you think now with what you may under- 
stand when you complete the modular activity. Keep your responses 
in a safe place in order that you may make the before-and-after 
comparison when we have finished. 

1 . Have you ever exper 1 ended a conf 1 i ct between your personal 
conception of ethical behavior and what your organizaticn or your 
superior expects of you? 

Never ( ) Rarely ( ) Regularly ( ) Often ( ) 

If other than Never, briefly list a few illustrations. 



2. On a scale of 1 (low) to 10 (high), how would you rate: 

aj the quality of ethical behavior of career public managers 
in the United States today? 



b) the quality of ethical behavior in the public organiza- 
tion with which you are most familiar? 



c) the quality level of your own ethical behavior in the 
organizational environment f non-family)? 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



123456789 10 



123 4 56789 10 
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3. List three specific things which you think are unethical 
about the way public managers regularly behave. 



4. List three things you do often ih_ your professional life 
about which you feel guilty or uncomfortable? 
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- 5i - Please describe a personal etfiical conflict or situation you 
Wdiild like to work oh or get some answers to during this workshop. 



6. List three or four specific things that you believe ^c 
done in public organizations in order to achieve a higher level of 
ethical performance. 



ERIC 
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ACTIVITY two • 

time: Approximately two hours. 

the Ethical bilenitia Questidhhaire 

A. IhstrUctidhs Approximate 

Time 

l._ turn to the Questionnaire bh Page 13, 
read each of the items ^ and then record yoUr response in 
the appropriate place on the Answer Sheet bh the fbllbw- j 



ihg page. 10 minutes 

2, Divide the grbup into dyads br triads tb 
compare respbhses and tb discern hbw and why any 
disagreement has bcctirred. 20 minutes 



3. Each grbtip sHbuld choose bhe item jfielt 
tb be most cbmpl ex br mbst challenging as a dilenina 
fbr public managers^ Prepare tb lead a discussibn 
bh this item with the larger group. 5 minutes 

I 4. In plenary-session^ review several of __ ___ 
the small grbup deliberatibhs. 20-30 minutes 



5. In dyads br tHads again, cbhtribute 
some personally khbwh ethical dilemma si tuatibhs, 

phrased in similar fashi bh tb thbse bf the _ - 

questibnriaire. 10-15 minutes 



6. In plenary sessibh, repbrt and discuss 
the persbnally ebh tributed cases. 45 minutes 



7. It is expected that this exercise will 

result in 



a) diffenhg assumptibhs abbut factual ebnditibns 
which have hbt been identified in the statement; and. 



b) varying defihitibhs abbut when a particular 
action falls into either ah unethical br illegal categbry. 

_ : 8i Oiscussibh questibns~Bbes ybur experience in dbing 
thisexercise coincide with the expectatibh? Are there bther dis- 
coveries that come from the exercise? What can ybu say about 
the challenge of achieving ethical performance in public manage- 
ment as a result bf this exercise? 

XVH.1.12 13 
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B. Questionnaire 



Record your responses on tRe ansWer sheet provided: 

1. The police officer is justified in carrying but t 
Chief's order to release without arrest the Mayor's drunk driving 
daughter. 

_: 2. The emergency room nurse acts appropriately when he/she 
against Hospital procedure and state law, orders X-rays of a battered 
child when thi physician on call is not available. 

3. A manager acts apprbpriately in wHting a ''sele^ 
Worded" but positive reeeramendati on in Order to transfer a trouble- 
some employee to another department. 

4. Your superior requests a fie^^^ pf one 
of your subordinates in order to expedite the dismissal You do 
not oppose the dismissal but find the requested negative evaluation 
to be "stretching the truth" quite a bit. You act appropriately 

in writing the negative evaluation. 

5. Your superior orders you to dismiss a subordinate 
whom you regard as capable and promising but who ebmriitted an 
"error in judgment" causing an adverse public reaetibh, Ybu act 
appropriately in carrying out the superior's brder. 

6. At a convention of legislators and city managers * a 
city manager is justified in picking up the dinner tab for a group 
bf cbuncil members and guests who (including ybu) have just finished 
an excellent and expensive meal complete with several bbttles bf 
"good vintage" French wines. 

7. Public bfficials are justified in using publicly bwned 
or leased automobiles for personal use "within reason" as extra- 
cbmpensatibri fbr inadequate salaries and allowances despite legal 
restrictibns for bfficial usi bnly. 

8. As the affirmative actibn representative for your 
prganizatibn, you are justified in "tipping" the EEOC and FEPC of 
your belief that the brgariizatiori is violating its affirmative 
action responsibilities. 

9» It is appropriate fbr an examiner tb rate a minority 
candidate higher than btherwise justified in brdir tb compensate 
for another examiner's bias against that minority. 

10.^ You act apprbpriately in extending the filing deadline 
for a job opening at the request of an influential legislator whose 
personal friend wished to file but has been out bf the city. 
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11. A superior acts appropriately in avoiding terminoLion _ 
or correction of a well-liked minority employee who is known to be 
shirking a fair share of the workload (apparently acting to avoid 
"discrimination" charges against the agency). 

12. You act appropriately in not interfering With_a 
superior's attempt to force resignation of one of _your f?ni|'e^ 
staff members who is highly qualified and performing. satisfactor- 
ily &ut has allegedly contributed to the marriage failure of a 
male manber of your staff. 
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Answer Sheet 



^b^clc the appropriate agree or disagree box for each state- 
ment; or check one of the three other alternatives. If either 
alternative fior f^is chosen, please describe briefly your con- 
ditions or reservations. 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4; 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

19; 
11. 
12. 



Agree Disagree 



(A) 



(B 



Abstain for 
lack of firm 
postion 

(C) 



Have another 
point of 
vievf 

(D) 



Abstain for 

other 

reasons 

(E) 
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ACTIVITY THREE 

Values ebrifrontatidn Games 

1; Values eorifrdntati on games are useful for demonstratirig both 
the variety of ways we evaluate the actions of others and the _ - 
complexity of facts, assumptions * _and perceived motives involved in 
human and organizational interactions. _ 

The two games suggested hiri for possible use yivdly demon- 
strate these characteristics. You should choose one of them for 
use in a confrontation exercise. Our experience suggests that you 
should not use both games, at least not sequentially during the same 
session. 

The Passive Island game is more professional ly relevant fo , , 
public managers and demonstrates quite well the paradoxes of legislative 
and administrative procedures, the power as well as the limitations or 
pcbfissional criteria for performance, and "normal" expressions _ 
bf human personality. The story is based on a recent, actual episode in 
a medium-sized suburban California city. 

The Raging River game is adapted from an often used training ex- 
ercise which is guaranteed to produce a stimulating, provocative group 
interaetioH. It is not, however, directly administratively reley|nt 
and does, for some* involve a sensitive and Iriapprdpriately sex1s| _ _^ 
scenaHo. Thi gami has been used successfully .with hundreds of students 
and professional managers; nevertheless, each instructor should consider 
carefully which game seems more appropriate for the context in wnicn ^z 
will be used. 

2. For playing either game, have available several sheits_ of 
newsprint, several marlcing pens, masking tape, and some available* 
tapable wall space. 

3 Using a blackboard or newprint for the diagram i relate the 
scenario from either the passive Island or the Raging River game. 

4 Each participant should individually rank each of the five 
characters in the scenario from "like most" to "like least, 
(three minutes) 
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5. In groups of five to seven members, discuss the story _ 
and then agree on a group ranking of "like most" to "like least" 
algrig with the reasons for the. ranking. The results should be placed 
dn*a newsprint sheet for sharing with all others* preferably using 
a diagram like the following: 

Persbn Reasons 



Approximately 25-30 mihutes 



6. In plenary session^ discuss each group^s conclusion 

the decision was reached. One representative from each group might 
present that group's conclusions. 

Approximately 10-15 minutes. 

7. Turn to the Debriefing Chart on page 20. 

a) In Item I, record the original individual ranking. 

b) In Item II, describe each character intwodifferent 
ways- -first 5 as how you feel about or value the person's behavior; 
and second* in terms with which that person being described would 
agree. What is the difference between the two columns? 



Is there relative consensus among the participants 

in this exercise regarding the terms used in one column and dissensus 
regarding the other? If sd^ which is which? If so, why? 

c) For Item III, list as many words as you can to describe 
the values represented by the person's behavior. 

d) For Item IV, list a number of tenns which you would like 
to think represent your personal values and ranknor^der- th^ on a scale 
of more to less valued— or in terms of those which you would choose 

if l^aced with an apparently irreconcilable conflict of some with others. 
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Do ^dii perceive any semblance of what might be called 
a hierarchy of values? 

e) For Item V, respond to the following: 

(1) If you were a member of a personnel selection 
board, which of the five characters would you nominate for a city 
managership? Which would you rank second? 

(2) If you were i member of a personnel selection 
board, which of the five characters would you nominate for a position 
as teacher of l2th grade civics? 

(3) Which of the five characters would you most 
likely choose to be a close personal friend? 

(45 Does the purpose of the evaluation change or 
affect the value of "like most'T 

f) For Item IV, record your personal ranking of the 
five characters after the discussion and the debriefing.^ Have you 
changed your mind at all? If so, why? Does new^m^ormation or new 
group generated perspectives justify what might be called inconsistent 
or unprincipled conduct? 

8. If time permits, the debriefing can consider Some additional 
items: 

a) Host groups reach corrSon conclusions by means of extracting 
some compromise from each member of the group. Parti ei pants should^ be 
asked to speculati about and comment on the compromising of personal 
value choices involved in reaching a group decision. 

b) Virtually no dhi playing these games refuses to partic- 
ipate 6n groundsof personal principle . Some later say it is^only a 
game or not important enough to refuse to go along with normal _ 
political negotiation and compromise. But some discussion might^center 
on the right of civil disobediince and the difficulty of establishing 
the line for the "important enough" determination. 

c) The game process itself resembles to some degree^ the fipre- 
sentative government process. This can be highlighted by «k ng^each_ _ 
grSup to send a representative to a new representative council to achieve 
a cUSS or workshop consensus oh the ranking of the five characters. 
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Tfie Passive Island Game 



There once was an island in the middle of 

a smill city in Southwestern United States. The island ilbilmtr 

Is ah unincorporated area entirely surrounded by the mw^ 
corporate territory of the city. Several years ago it ^ 

had been a blighted neighborhood of shanties and unpaved oTu 

alleys, but a fedevelopmint project sponsored by the^ Attotntk, 
county gbvernment has changed the island to new middle- T 

income housing, a park* and some comnerical -industrial ^ 

space. m3<^^ 



eur small city decided to seek annexation 
of the is! and territory, arid proceeds to the necessary . /^^L^ 

study and reporting procedure i the adoption of a u»i«aiiK<ir\ 

resolution of intent to annex, the scheduling of a public 
hearing— all in preparation for the final resolution of Ail 
annexation. Under state law, no election procedure is £,d<tdr 
required if the territory to be annexed contains fewer 
than twelve registered voters. 

After the resolution of intent is passed and the 
public hearing is. held, it is discovered that there are exactly_ 
twelve registered voters in the island. The new situation would 
appear to require a formal election procedure involving both the 
citizens of the island and the city and requiring a much more 
elaborate set of procedures, at least an additional year, and 
considerably greater public expense. 

The City Manager consults the City Attorney _ 
who provides a written opinion that a) the non-election procedure 
would be valid if there were not twelve registered _ voters o" the 
date of the . i riteht resol u ti on , or b] the non -el ection procedure woul d 
still be valid if this number of registered voters dropped below 
twelve before the final annexing resolution was adopted. 

The Manager recommends to the Mayor the strategy 
of seeking or encouraging the deregistratlon of one or more_votes 
in the island, knowing that brie family has put its home up for 
sale and has opened escrow on the purchase of a home in^a"°t2?L^. 
city The Mayor does riot discourage the Manager but later relates 
the plan to a Couriciliian who bbjects in rather vivid language 
to the idea. Neither the Mayor nor the Councilman talk to the 
Manager about Councilman's reaetibri. 

. . . Thejame everiirig the CdUricilman writes and mails 

a letter to the Eiito^, in which he tells Of the plan and _ 
accuses the ManagiF^d the Attorney ofV'uOpatriotic. sub?ersive^^and 
aritl-AflnriCari" activity. The Editor, who impersonal y acqua nted 
With all four other actors in this story, prints the letter without 
callirig or telling anyone. 
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the Raging River Game 



J There is a raging river which can be 
crossed only by means of a boat. The only boat 
Is owne§ and operated by a person we shall call m 
A (in order to protect the Innocent as well as ' 
the guilty). 0n the same side of the River is 
a person, X, who is deeply arid sincerely in love 
with a person 6 on the other side of thei River. X 
goes to A asking to be taken across the River, offer- 
ing to pay whatever the charge for the service, A 
declines any money, but agrees to take X across the River 
if X will sleep wTth A. Person X refuses, of course (I 
but; argues and then pleads with A to name some other price. 
A, however, remains firm. 

Person X leaves but returns a second day to seek 
a way across the River. A remains as adamant as before. In 
frustration, X seeks out a third person, B, who hears the 
situation sympathetically, agreeing that A is certainly a 
rougue. But B says, "I have other matters concern i rig me just 
now and am riot able to help you." 

In desperation X goes to A a third time drily to 
be met with the same offer for the trip across the Riyer^ X 
finally agreed to the price and sleeps with A who then delivers 
X across the River as promised. 

X arid C are joyously reunited, uritilC asks how 
X got across the River. X truthfully replies, "I had to sleep 
with A to earri the trip across the River." C replies indig- 
nantly, ''Gut of iny lifeli I Will have nothing to do with one 
who holds honor arid pririeiple so lightlyi" 




^ X, of course, is frustrated and desperate again, 

and appeals to Person 0 Who replies, "I understand and am deeply 
sympathetic. I'd do ariything I can to help you." (The curtain 
falls.) 
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DeBr-feflng efiart 



II. 

Describe 
terms acee 



person in 
e to that 



Describe each person as 
you value that person's 



2.. 
3.. 
4._ 
5. 



Dgrsorr behavior. : 

































III. 

List values represented 
1^ each person's 
behavior 



How would you rank values! ike 
those you list In Figure III from 
more valued to less valued? 



More 
Valued 



Less 
Valued 
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V. (1) a) b) 

(2) a) b) 

(3) al b) 



VI. 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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ACTIVITY FOUR 

Action Approaches to Ethical Behavior j^hoic^i 

A. The following essay briefly introduces some of the practical 
suggestions for managers to use in evaluating the ethical cbmpbneht 
of action choices. The essay is merely an intrpductiqn to the ideas 
and concepts of cbricerhed executives and authors whose work is 
available in more detailed form in articles referenced at the end. 
Whenever the Spihar is held in short segments over a period of time, 
participants are urged to read the referenced materia] directiy. 
Even if itjs not possible to read these sources during the Seminar, 

it is recommended that they be read either before or after the Seminar. 

B. An hour to two hours of seminar time should be devoted to 
examination of the concepts represented in the essay below. During 

a two day intensive seminar encompassing the entire modular activity, 
participants should take twenty to thirty minutes to read the essay 
itself, perhaps utilizing a long lunch hour or an extended break 
period. The discussion could take place in a traditional lecture- 
discussion format in plenary session; or smair groups of five to 
seven might first examine the issues and contribute discussion questions 
for a plenary session to follow. The following questions might serve 
to stimulate the discussion: 

1) Do the recommended approaches deal directly and effectively 
with the kinds of managerial dilemmas exposed in Activities Two and 
Three? 

2) Is it appropriate to focus on "ethical" people Caught in 
situations not of their own making rather than on those who do the 
"wrong"? 

3) What are the dangers Involved in using public scrutiny as 
ah ethical yardstick? 

4) Do you agree that the public service has its unique rewards 
over those of private business—that is, psychic rewards compensating 
for financial rewards? 

5) bo you agree that higher standards of conduct are required 
of public servants over those required of hoh-public employees? 

aj If so, what specific and unique standards are required 
of the public servant? 

b) If hot, where do we look for controls over individualistic, 
entrepreneurial i self-interested behavior in both the public and the 
private service? 
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e. Approaches to Ethical Behavior 



nuvL. of the writing on pdbl id ethics has a$ its concern the 
institutional aspects of ethical qoestions. those that^provi deaths 
imponderables of social policy questions and those that evaluate the 
correctness of organizational policies and procedures. ^Much less 
attention has focused on the individual context, the^realm^of the 
daily quandary faced by high level executives as well as those 
working in the lower and middle levels of public management. 

The manager is sometimes described as one who has tO_niake 
hard choices among a variety of competing demands. Those choices 
require the resolution of conflicting expectations. ^^hen some of _ 
those expectations spring from the manager's personal conception^ of 
ViPt^' and are seen to be conflicting with perhaps very powerful 
alternative commands, the decision maker is caught in an ethical 
dilenma. 

There is ho denying the importance of instnutional ethical _ 
problems, vet it is at least equally irnportant to deal with the i nd^vid- 

dilli^i of the everyday manager. This essay reviews the outlines 
Of a few suggestions for how public managers may think about and then 
act on ethically-charged situations. 

Harlan Clevelihd has described soitie of the difficulty^ih_deal- | 
iriq with ethical issues affecting the individual manager._ We begin, 
he suggests, to learS our notions of ethical responsibility m^oui; ^ 
elr?y^invironment, in our childhood and the home and |chool and chu^^^^^^^ 
From these myriad sources, we continue to expand our ethical conscious- 
ness through organizational experience* personal friendships, travel, 
literaiture. and the like. 

Then as we gain more experience, we develop our 
personal notions from the ihdostices we see practiced 
or find we are practicing ourselves, from the examples 
wi see of social and ahti^sdeial behavior, from reading 
and listening, from experimenting with persQnaV^ 
leadership. After a while, each person's ethical 
system is at least a little different from anyone 
elsi's. 



If each of us has a personal ethical system, differing from everyone 
^(sl! perhaps like a fingerprint, the Problem of determining and achiev- 
ing Ithical behavior becomes rather complicated and difficult. 

One aooroach to getting a handle on this difficult problem is 
to focus Sn thSL'^who "kn§w" or'"believe" in an ethical posture but then 
either fail to act in defense of that posture or who act against that 
Shich is personally believed to be right. In the former case for^example 
We sie "wrong" being done in the organization around us and do nothing 
to intervene! for whatever reasons (many of which may be very good and 
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often compelllng.others of which are less cbnipelTihg). In thf latter 
casej we often are ordered or feel pressured to do things. against . 
our better ethical judgment and we opt in effect for the "unethical. 

this suggested focus on ethical behavior sMrts the problem 
of those who do the "bad," the wrong, or the illegal. Briefly _ ^ 
indieateds there are two reasons for skirting the "wrong-doers. One 
is that there is significant difficulty in our modern complex society 
in determining what is the illegal or the wrong or the unethical act. 
The second is that the variety of ways in which we normaHy aeal _wlth 
wrong-doers achieves dubious results. We tend to tell others to do the 
right. We tend to control wrong-doers by the use of rules, regula- 
tions, pbl icemen, spies* directors and auditors, fines and penalties. 
And we tend to rely bh "teaching" others what the. right is and what the 
right thing to do is. 

For our present purposes the challenge of unethical behavior 
will be seen essentially as thefailure of many of us at some time or 
another to act in cohfo nuance with bUr bwn perceptions of an ethical 
response. This, of course, is not the entire problem, but it may _ 
be in one sense a more readily and immediately manageable piece of 
the much larger, more complicated societal problem. 

One of Stephen Bailey's suggestions is useful for extending 
the definition of the individual's ethical challenge. He suggests that 
personal ethics in the public service is mede up of a combination of 
three mental attitudes and three moral qualities. The mental attitudes 
are: 

a) recognition of the moral ambiguity of all men and of 
all public policies; 

b) recognition of the contextual forces conditioning 
moral priorities in the public service; arid, 

c) recognition of the paradoxes of procedures. 
The moral qualities are: 

a) bptiitiisiTi; 

b) courage; and, 

c) fairness tempered by charity. 

It may be possible to recognize the substance of the first three xitegor- 
les in the illustrations and cases explored in Activities -Two and Three. ^ 
It remains for the succeeding activities to seek the meaning and personal 
resources for the three moral qualities. 

The fbllbwing paragraphs outline some practical recommeridations 
for seeking resolution of ethical dileitmas. 
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the Internatibhal Gity Managimeht Association has for many J 
years promulgated and monitored the ICMA Code of Ethics: 

"1. Be dedicated to the concepts of effective and 
democratic local government by responsible elected officials and 
believe that professional general management is essential to the 
achievement of this objective. 

2. Affirm the dignity and worth of the services 
rendered by gbvernment and maintain a constructive, creatiyej, and 
practical attitude toward urban affairs and a deep sense of his 
social responsibility as a trusted public servant. 

3i Didicate himself to the highest ideals of hohdr and 
integrity in all public and persona] relationsbips^in^order that he 
may merit the respect and confidence of the elected _ officials of 
other officials and employees, and of the public which he serves. 

4. Recognize that the chief function of local govern- 
ment at all tiiTies is to sirVe the best interests of all of the 
people; 

5. Submit policy proposals to elected officials, 

provide them with the facts and advice on matters of policy as ^ 
basis for making decisions and setting community goals, and uphold | 
and Implement municipal policlis adopted by elected officals. 

6; Recognize that elected representatives of the_ _ _ 
people are entitled to the credit for the establishment of municipal 
policies; responsibility for policy execution rests with the member. 

7 Refrain from participation in the election of the 
members of his employing legislative body* and from all partisan 
political activities which would impair his performance as a pro- 
fessional administrator; 

8 Make it his duty continually to Improve his ability 
and to develop the competence of his associates in the use of manage- 
ment techniques. 

9. keep the community informed oh municipal affaiirs; 
encourage cbrnmunicatioi? between the citizens and all '"ynicipal 
of f i cers ; emphas 1 ze f ri endly and courteous servi ce to the publ l c , 
and seek to Imprdvi the quality and Image of the public service. 

ISi Resist any encroachment on his responsibilities, 
believing he should be free to carry out official policies without^ 
interference, and handle each problem without discrimination on the 
basis of principle and justice. M 
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11 • Handle all matters of personnel on the basis of 
merit so that fairness and impartiality govern his decisions per- 
taining to appointments, pay adjustments^ promotions, and discipline. 

12. Seek no favor; believe that personal aggrandise- 
ment or profit secured by^xohfidential information or by misuse of 
public time is dishonest." 

the ICMA Code is long standing ahdis apparently a highly 
respected guldefor the members of the profession. The ICMA takes 
the Code seriously i monitors and revises the Code as necessary* arid 
acts to enforce its prbvlsioris through the activities of the ICMA 
Executive Board arid the Ethics Committee. The Code is backed Up by 
the ICMA CoristitUtion which prescribes acdde for the brgariizatidn, 
by the Statemept of Policy arid ^ules of Procedures for enforcement, 
arid by a set of Guideliries for Professional Cbridu"ct which provides 
illustrations of both permitted arid proscribed activity. 



Another set of ethical guidelines fittirig a prescriptive 
definitiori is that offered by George Graham and published in the _ 
Public Admiriistratibn Review . Graham divides the areas for guidelines 
irito three eategbries: 

a) guidelines for in-putting or contributing to 
the formulation of decisions; 

b) the limits of compromise iri decision process 5 arid 
e) guideliries for performance In the implementation 

prbeess . 

Quoted below are brily a few of the suggestibns bffered by Graham 
which he intends as a stimulus tb discussibri In the public admln- 
. istration fraterrilty on the subject of ethics. The reader should, if 
possible, consult the complete draft of the original statement in 
order to avoid ariy but of context Interpretatibns. Some of the 
Graham guidelines are: 

1 . "inform bthers participating iri thedecisibn- 
makirig prbeess (supervisors* peers, subordinates) of signlficarit 
infbrmatiori which is properly relevant to their role iri the decision. 

2. "Interpret the data, explain their meariing* arid 
argue the case for their impact ori policy as he sees it* while 
making sure he has rio personal conflict of interest, arid at the 
same time reveal i rig the value base frbm which he approaches the 
issue. " 

3. "Accept decisibns made Wlthiri the "rules of the 
game" even thbugfi he deems them uriwise (i.e., the decisiori has been 
made rationally by informed persons, aetinq within their authority^ 
and attempting to be fair and reasonable). 
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4. "Recognize^ that he may be required to defend a 
decision which he personally rejects, if it has been made according 
to the rules of the game, if it falls properly within his official 
role and cognizance, without vdlunteerihg his contrary views; 
but that he is hot required under any circumstances to testify 
falsely as to the facts or as to his personal judgment." 

B. "Recognize that the rules of the game permit 
him to contest a decision made byhis own brganizatibh, but hbt 
yet final, by going over bis superior's head^ or by going to other 
organizations within the government (including the legislative 
branch] only when he can honestly assure himself (1) that a^ 
mistake is being raade on an issue of major public importance, (2) 
that his_3udgment is unbiased by personal brpartisan^ as opposed 
to public^interestconsiderations , (3) that the risk he runs of 
beingforced out of the government is justified by the importance 
of the issue, and (4) that what will be lost by the decision out- 
weighs the value of his probable future usefulness to the govern- 
ment if he continues in the government. " 

6. "Resign if he cannot accept valid interpretations 
of the law by higher administrative authorities which would 
control his action (where the interpretation of the law has not 
been determined judicially)." 

7. 'VAssumihg that a decision or plan of action is 

final and that its legality is not in doubt, ah administrator is 
obligated if it falls within his sphere of responsibility to 
carry out the action to the best of his ability, in good faith, 
whether or not he agrees with the merits of the decision. " 

8. "Assuming that a decision or plan of action is : 
final ,_butthat_its legality is in doubt and is being contested, 
the administrator (insofar as it is within his sphere of respon- 
sibility) may "go slow" until the legality is determined. " 

9. "The alternatives ineither case are to ask for 
transfer, to other duties not involved in the action in question, 
or to resign. " 

Graham identifies two pHnciples underlying all ethical 
conduct. One is that all public managers bound by the law. 
Wherever, he suggests^ there is discretion in interpretation and 
implementation, themanager is obi ^ use power in good faith 

in the public interest^ Thesecqnd principle is that public managers 
do not "own" the government or their public brgahizatibhs and, con- 
sequently, the administrator role is that of trustee rather than 
proprietor. The utility of these guidelines for ethical behavior 
exists in their application to the situational dilemmas presented 
in the earlier activities. The reader should make the application. 
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There are other approaches to ethical Pro§le"»s which relyi 
less oh prescriptive guides for behavior and more on methodological 
techniques for the manager's use In deriving an appropriate ethical 
response. Stephen Bailey and Harlan Cleveland have suggested two 
such techniques. 

Bailey has written about the really tough decisional problems 
which plague political and administrative officers, drawing on his 
experience as mayor of an Eastern city. For Bailey, the hard ethical 
cases were not the attempted bribery for favored treatment or 
political influence on zoning or other matters. The hard ones dealt 
with conflicting rights and desires of many citizen groups. The 
tough questions were like these: Is the quiet and privacy of a 
neighborhood more valuable than a pet owner's hobby and partial 
livelihood .(peacocks)?i How much evidence of wrongdoing should one 
require before Initiating a departmental investigation of a twenty 
year veteran employee that will deter efficiency and morale and_ 
possibly- public confidence (and consider that the little existing 
evidence may only be a rumor placed by a crank)?; Wholesale _ 
purchases outside the city will save money for the _ citizens and the 
city, perhaps one cent per annum per capita, but will cost ten _ 
dollars or more in income for each of twenty small _ store merchants— 
which purchasing pattern better serves the public interest? 

Bailey recites twelve of these trade-off questions as the 
ethical puzzlers of his mayoral experience. The most useful 
yardstick he found to aid in the resolution of these ethical 
quandaries was the question "What do you want Middletown to_be like 
ten years from how?" Qf course* interpretation and choice^is^strl I 
required of the individual . It is not easy to detennine^which of 
two or more alternatives in questions like those posed above are 
the most directly cohtributive of the long-range projection of a 
desired community. In addition, rfiany dichotomized, either-qr 
questions can really be found to have multiple dimensional character- 
istics which even further compound the decision. Nevertheless, the 
proaection toward the future is offered by Bailey as the most singely 
useful method he found. 

Harlan Cleveland presents another question which the public 
manager can pose for himself when puzzled over the propriety of 
a particular decision. Cleveland suggests that the ultimate Judg- 
ment about the quality of managerial performance belongs to the citi- 
zens and that the best way to measure those actions is to be syre 
that they are known publicly. "The best antidote," he says, to 
irresponsibility Is openness." 

We saw earlier that Cleveland finds ethical systems differ- 
ing among all people. In this situation, he says that no__ written 
code of ethics can ever be "comprehensive enough or subtle enough 
to be a satisfactory guide to personal behavior." Lacking a 
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satisfactory guide to behavior, Cleveland suggests the question 
for each manager to pose, "If this action is held up to public 
scrutihyi will I still feel that it is what I should have done, 
and how I should have done it?" 



decision 



maker 
sent 
addi 




manager, 1t is not necessarily an or even a uaia..v.cu 
the public that is heard. The "squeaking wheel" syndrome work 
more ways than one. Public managers * it seems, must apply the 
tools of ethical decision making with just as much care as they 
give to the substance of the quandary itself. 

The personal decision making arena for the public manager 
is clearly a complex one^ There is no escaping the necessity of 
confronting and resolving tough and problematical dilepas. it 
might be said, of course, that this arena of tough choices is the 
esiential defining component of the manager's responsibility, but 
the saying does not ease the task. 

there may be, however, a few clues to greater confidence 
about ethical quandaries. One is that there are actually more 
options for taking the "right" action that wi normal ly^thinka^out. 
He often approach an ethical dilemma with the idea that we_iDust 
either "do What he says" or get fired. This either-or attitude . 
often appears to detef our examiningjhe situat on fo^ojher possible 
action steps. We make assumptions not necessarily verified about 
the supposed behavior of others given an action of ours and, 
consequently, miss the possibility of ordering a number of action 
DOS si bill ties from gentle or least costly to dramatic or mpre^ 
costly Sharing our dilernma with trusted colleagues, for Instance, 
should be a low cost of high potential benefit which many of us 
often neglect. 

A second area of confidence is the possibility Qf__ex1st1ng 
and future structural innovations in organizations that will provide 
greater rewards and iricerttives for ethical behavior than have 
generally been available in the past. 

It is bften not recognized that the Jaw _ and organU 
procedures may be consistent with the individual's perception of 
ethical position. He may know the law or the organizationally 
prescribed procedure, for example, but we dp not necessarily ^ 
ggrcei ve or^beiieve that the. foonal rules can effectively counter 
the hierarchical power of pel iti clans or administrators. The 
difference betweeS knowing and believing is Important. There are 
more options for sustaining ethical performance than we often realize, 
and we ought more frequently to use these formal powers. 
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In a similar connection, it may well be: that higher - 
executives would be more responsive to persistent ^ firm and strategic 
{that iS|^ supportive rather than adversarial) interventions on 
behalf of the ethical stance than we commonly assume. We ought 

to verify those possibilities before initiating more dramatic 

and disruptive options on the one hand or forgetting the issue on 
the other. 



In addition to public laws and organizatipnal procedures, 
grievance procedures and Uriibn representation are increasingly 
available and might be used more often than presently when the 
less formal and less disruptive channels have proven unsuccessful. 

Mnrg and more orqariizatioris ari adopting ombudsman -1 ike 
roles for expanding appeal mechanisms. Structural options which 
increase openness in implementing and reviewing organizational 
practices are increasingly available and useful in encouraging 
ethical behayipr. A wider sharing of brgariizational data with the 
public and with the members of the brgariizatibn, and more generally 
inclusive evaluations of organizatibn executives including subordinate 
and peer contributions are examples bf bpehriess features. 

Prbgress in meeting the challenge of ethical behaVibr in 
public organizations ultimately rests on the^cbramitmeht of individual 
members tb strive for greater ethical performance. Prbgress can 
be made by first seeking an understanding of the reality and cbm- 
plixity bf ethical dileranas, secondly enhancing the personal cdri- 
victibn that something useful can and should be done, and lastly 
suppbrtihg and enlarging the personal commitment to action tbward 
aeeomplishirig mbre ethically rewarding behavior. This stance, of 
course, leaves the question of what the ethical act directly in 
the hands bf the actbr--pirhaps a rather tenuous and unsettlihg 
pbsture for many bf us. For the present^ however, it may represent 
one effective step fbrward in impfb-ving the quality of ethical 
performance in the public service. 
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ACTIVITY FIVE 

time: Approximately two hours • 

A Decisional Strategy for Ethical Quandaries 

A. Instructions 

1^ Use one or more of the eases in the Appendix ^ or Use 
cases contributed by the participants. The use of an indiyidual case 
for each group is preferable, and it Is helpful to have the author 
of an ethicalquahdary as^ah active member of the group. The personally 
experiencedethic?! dilemma provider greater realism andcomprehension 
than externally providedcases. Sf course^ personal cases should 
only be used when the author is willing to and comfortable in doing so. 



This exercise can be done individually^ but group consideration 
will generally add an important creative and balancing dimension, 

2. In groups of approximately five, use the Deeisibrial 
Analysis form on page 35 to analyze a case by: 



a) listing as many different actions the person con- 
fronted by the dilerma could take_(use a brainstorming approach that 
does not at this stage evaluate the possibilities or utility of varying 
alternativesh _ 

b) projecting the possible consequences of each of 

those actions; 

c) listing the objectives or values to be sought as 
a part of any successful action (s) chosen (Item III); and, 

d) recommending an action or sequence of actions that 
might be taken. 

3. In plenary session^ a representative should present the^ 
considerations and reeommeridatibns of each group followed by questions 
and discussion. 

4^^ Discussion questions— It is expected that every partici- 
pant's perception of available options for action will have been 
enlarged during the course of this exercise. Does your experience 
confirm the expectation? Is there any practical learning to be 
derived from this exercise for application in your personal organiza- 
tional life? 

r 
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B. Decisional Analysis for Ethical Quandary 



tist in left column as many aUerna 
tive actions you can think of. 

1. 



List in right col umn the pps s i bje 
consequences of each alternative 



3. 



4. 



5^ 



Use reverse for additional 
alternatives. 
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I 



I 



List several desired cohsequences to be Recbmmended action or sequence 
sought In whatever action(s) are chosen of actions 



3, 
4. 
5. 
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ACTIVITY SIX 

A Personal Case Analysis 

A. The participant sHbUld write a personal case of an ethical 
dllonma in which the essentiil features of the situation are iden- 
tified and in which the conflict felt by the person in the "eye" 
of the dilemma is clearly illuminated. 



:- It should be a situation which the participant personally 

has ehcGuntered or one of which the participant has personal know- 
ledge; Preferably, it is drawn from some public brganizatidhal 
experience. 

The action taken or actual result should be omitted, in 
other words, the case description ends ideally with the phrase, 
"What should I do?" 



The second section of the Case Analysis should analyze the 
case and the options for action, preferably by use of the Decisional 
Analysis concept used in Activity Five. Include a listing of the 
basic values or outcomes to be achieved in any action, and a 
recommended action or actions. A post-assessment at this point in 
the analysis of whatever actually transpired is appropriate, assum- 
ing the case is from the past. 



A tb3 rd section should be a personal sketch of ah individ- 
ualized code~oT^tfiics— ah attempt to draw together for you at this 
point in time an approach which you believe to be ah apjDrbpriate 
guide to ethical behavior choices in your present and future organ- 
izational life. 



Depending bh the length of time available for individualized 
work, this Case Analysis might vary from three or four to fifteen 
br twenty typewritten equivalent pages. 

In groups b-fcive to seven, share the personal cases and 
analyses to whatever extent the participants are willing. {Ahbnymity 
and privacy should be guaranteed, even to the point bf sharing with 
the instructor or workshop leader unless this module is part bf a 
credit coarse) 

C. In a plenary session, the most challenging of the Personal 
Case Analyses should be presented and discussed as time permits. 
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0. In a wrap-up plenary session, participants may share 
their conclusions regarding dilemmas in public managerial ^ethics 
and peir own personal ethical codes. This Is also the time to 
raise whatever questions seem to have been unanswered and to^ 
explore possible resources for extended examination and learning 
about the problems of ethical behavior in the public service. 
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AETIVITY SEVEN 

A Post-Sesslbh EvaVuatioh 

A. Immediate Feedbaeic 

1- The seminar leader may wish to take a few minutes 
before adjournment of tfie last session to solicit general cormients 
and reactions to the focus and conduct of the managerial ethics 
seminar. 

2. The seminar leader may wish to collect some written 
cbirtnents based on the just concluded experience, asking for 
reactions about the most useful activities, and the sense of 
accompli shnient of the original goals for the seminar. 

B. Reflective Feedback 

1. the participants -are to be encouraged to write a diary 
reflection on the experience of each day or session of the seminar. 
Ideally, of course * this should be done on the same day as the 
session was held. 

2. Three to five days after completion of the seminar, 
the participants should review the pre-session evaluation statements 
to determine if 

a) they would change or expand the previous answers 
in any way; and, 

b) they sense any personal accomplishment around 
the seminar's goals of increasing understanding of the complexity 
of ethical issues and enlarging the range of believable options 
for ethical behavior. 

3. Write an evaluation of yotir experience with the seminar 

including: 

a) your sense of ehgagemeht with the stated goals; 

b) your sense of positive personal liarhing about 
the issues of ethical behavior in the public service; 

c) the more useful parts of the experience; 

dj the least useful parts of the experience; 

e) your recoiniiendations for more effective conduct 
of similar seminars in the future. 
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4. ?bor personal evaluations should be returned to some 
sponsoring person or authority rather than to the seminar leaders. 
If possible. 
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Appendix B 

Some mustratlve Cases 

An of the cases below vfere submitted as aetual expeflences by 
participants in Ethics Workshops similar to that outlined in this module. 

Case No. 1. Graber Street, at a well fcnbwh U. S. Air Force 
base^ was paved in the 1930* s with eight inch concrete with curbs. The 
installation was very substantial as well as maintenance free. In the 
1 960 's the concrete was paved over with asphalt in order to reduce noise 
resulting from vehicular traffic passing oyer the joints in the concrete^ 
The nbisi disappeared but water began to back up at all ihtersectibhs 
due to the Higher asphalt surface. Standing water deteriorated the 
asphalt surface creating high maintenance costs. Shortly, the joirits^in^ 
the concrete "reflected" up through the asphalt and joint noise was added 
to the drainage and maihteharice problems. 

To correct the situation, the asphalt was removed to the original 
concrete surface, leaving sbini asphalt stains which would have worn away 
with time. Officers from the Base Commander' s staff did not like the 
looks of the stains and applied pressure for reasphalting the_ street. 
A new contract proposal for reasphalting was sent forward to SAC Head- 
quarters, but was rejected on grbundi that funds had just been approved 
for removing the asphalt; Staff officers are putting pressure on the 
Base Civil Engineer to divert the use of regularly appropriated supply 
funds j Approximately $3B,060;00) to accomplish the work. You are the 
Base Civil Engineer. What should you d&? (You may assume that you have 
not been ordered either directly or indirectly to do this by the 
Base Comnander, but that you are being pressured by senior staff officers 
next in command to the Commander.) 



Case No. 2. Three colleagues known for their cbirinitment to the goals 
of the organization and for accomplishing significant tasks toward those 
goals resign in the midst of one of their most important Undertakings^ 
Issuing a press release charging that the public agency they served has 
compromised the public interest and will be less vigorous in its regula- 
tory activities in the future. As press spokesman for the Agency you^ 
must provide the official reaction to these charges. You are aware that _ _ 
some weeks earlier the three had arranged for office space for a firm which 
they intend to establish and that they have been contacted by a TV network 
for an interview as well as by three Congressional committees v#ho may 
hold hearings. You also wish that more vigorous regulatory action was 
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politically feasible but you recognize that the Agency is cbristrairied 
by external forces, a factor that was secondarily attacked by the 
resignees. You believe that some of the procedural problems they 
criticize were of their own making. Their on-going project is jeopardized 
by their hasty departure and you sense that a cause for their action 
may well have been a reorganization that took place weeks earlier. 
They could have made known their intention to leave at that time— approx- 
imately the same time they leased their offices. Do you praise them, 
damn them, or damn them with faint praise? 



Case No i 3i The chemist in your district ehvironmental enforcement 

office has played golf every Saturday for the past two months with an 

industry official; Your agency has recently taken this industry to court 
on an enforcement act! on i and this ehetiiist's testimony was not hard on 
the industry. Hear-say in the office is that the chemist's subordinates 
have said that he jumbled the water sample data a little to favor the 
industry. You are the manager of this district office. What should you 
do? 



I Case No. 4. You are the personnel manager of a small governmental 

jurisdiction. You have been included in a three member team from the, 
administrative staff (yourself, the budget officer, and one represerita- 
tivi from your political council) to meet and confer in good faith with 
a professional category of employees in your jurisdiction to determine 
salary, benefits^ and working conditions for that group of employees; 

After an extended series of negotiations, your team has agreed to 
a compromise plan pireseiited by the professional group. You, personally, 
in that session articulated your team's agreement. Three days after 

your team's oral agreement to the compromise plan, the Associate 

Administrator of your jurisdiction calls the other two members of your 
team together (you are temporarily Out of town) to indicate that the 
jurisdiction cannot possibly accept the compromise plan to which you 
and your team had agreed in the negotiating sessions. (Note: The 
sessions up to this point had riot bieh taped rior had official minutes 
been recorded.) The Admiriistrator of the jurisdiction has been out of 
town for nearly a morith arid is riot due back for ariother week. 

The Associate Admiriistrator, with the agreemerit of the budget 
officer and the political member, suggests a strategy by which your 
team would deny that you had in fact agreed to the compromise plan 
and *rould insist that the professional group must have misinterpreted 
the intentions and the words of your team; 

At the negotiating session, this strategy is presented urider the 
leadership of the budget officer. Despite the recogriition by the pro- 
fessional group of a deliberate change in pbsitiori arid despite their 
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accurate restatement of your specific words at the last "neetinf jn^^.^^^. 
lareefng to the compromise plan, the professional group fails to confront 
Stiu dirlctly with whether or not their restatement is accurate. 
Althotiah you have already indicated to your team members _your di sagree- 
ISJt with^?fie Itrategy cke^^ you silently go along during this session 
With the decision of the other members of your team. 

Your conscience, however, bothers you as you ^fli^ve that nego^ 
tiatihg in good faith is very important to future effective operations 
in your dSrisdiction, and that this particular strategy represents^ 
T-'barfiith" negotiation which in your opinion has become increasingly 
a strategy of the administrators in this jurisdiction. 

After losing sleep and suffenng considerable internal _tunnpil , you 
are confronted with both the return of the Administrator and_an_up- 
cominrnegotiating session at which the profissiona f of 2^,^°^%^ 
directly challenge you personally regarding your original commitment to 
thrcompromise plan. You know now that the Administrator agrees with 
the Associate Administrator that the original agreement t^^^^^^ com- 
promise plan was "impossible" for theJurTSdietion to accept. You also 
S le thlAdministrator normally tends to back up the^Associate 
Administrator once a position has been taken on any matter. 

What do you do now? 



6ase No. 5. 
SCENE: 



A unit supervisor and five of his staff members are on their 
way to a staff meeting. At this meeting other unit 
supervisors and staffs, an area coordinator, and top^ 
management will be represented.^ Top ""anas^f 
Hosed some policy and organizational changes which the 
Ttaff opposir. The staff elected to have their sup^^^ 
present a position paper to management explaining their 
opposition to the changes. On the w«^"Pt°the meeting 
en the elevator, the following conversation takes place 
between the supervisor and his staff: 



Staff Member #1 



Supervisor: 



Who is going to present the position paper in the meet- 
ing this afternoon? 



"Bob Lockland was going to do it, but the affa_ 
coordinator informed us only a couply of hours ago that^__ 
tip Management is very anxious for these changes and^that 
failure to support top management on this will be disaster^ 
5us fo? iny Objectives or projects we hdpe.to have approved 
in the near future . It i s pol itplly,""?^^ J°^,f" * 
head to oppose these changes if he wants to '"aintain an 
effective relationship with management. So we've abandoned 
the presentation." 
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Staff Member #1 



Supervisor: 



Staff Member #2: 



Staff Member #3: 



Staff Member #4: 



Staff Member #5: 



Staff Member #1 



"But management doesn't have all the facts about 
the problems this will cause. They should at least., 
be aware that their staff has serious reservations!" 

"If any of you would like to address the matter bh 
behalf of non-supervisory personnel or yourself, you 
may do so i and you may count on niy support for your 
right to present your point of view." 

"It wouldn't do any good; management's already 

made up their minds What they are going to do. They 
don't give a damn what we think." 

"I've got a wife and two children to support. I can^t 
afford to risk losing my job over a matter of principle. 
I'd like to see mahagemeht get the information, but I'n 
not going to be the one to do it. I don't need the 
headaches, and i don't want to jedjjardize my career. 

"It isn't bur responsibility to make policy. We're 
■just supposeH" to carry it but. Management may be right 
after all. Personally^ I was never sure a position 
paper was a good idea in the first place. Besides, 
I'd never try to speak for bur grbup. If someone else 
wants to speak up, that's their business." 

"Let's be smart about this and drop the whole thing. 
If management wants these changes, we should support 
them. There will be other policy issues. We should 
only support those on which we know we stand a 
chance of gaining management support." 

"fbeil noiie of you is really willing tb support your 
briginal position on these changes after all?" 



SILENCE BY ALL, 



Case No. 6. You are Public Health Administrator CM.D.) in an outlying 
area. You know that a certain obstretician has repeatedly made poor 
judements in his practice resulting in many birth injuries and cases 
of mental retardation. It is widely known that the obstretician has a 
heavy drinking habit. 

You are in a position to initiate ah ihvistigition for public 
protection--but he, the obstretician. is also the Chairman^of the Board 
of Medical Reviewers within the region and can probably make it un- 
cbmfbrtable for your in your position as 0i rector of the Board of Health 
(For we all know that a Board of Health prbbably isn't perfect at any 
one point in time.) 

iB 
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Case No. 7. Two years ago I Had a. partner at work who became 
a qbdd friend. My partner lived just three blocks from my home._ 
0nl day I got a call from rny friend's wife. She. wanted to know if her 
husband and I had been out drinking the night before. I answered, 
"of course". The next day my partner told me he spent the night with 
a girl he met. 

The next few months his wife kept calling me checking on her 
husband. I didn't enjoy being in the middle. What should I have 
done? Get a hew partner? Tell my partner's wife the truth? Gr 
moved? Gr what? 



Case No 8. The Police Department's Juvenile Unit is in a bad 
v»ay The Unit consists of four male officers with four to ten years of 
exoerience, and one female officer with two years experience. The male 
officers have come into the unit within the past year; the female^officer 
was placed in thejuvenile unit eighteen months ago, after only three 
months in beat patrol service. 

The woman officer is having an "out-front" affair with the captain 
who is in charge of the Investigation Division, of which the Juvenile 
Unit is a part. She is given the cases to assign to the male officers 
by the Division Sergeant. The male officers are assigned all of the 
cases requiring investigation and street follbw-up* while the female 
retains for herself only the missing juvenile cases and other matters 
that require only phone calls and minimal street time. 

The male officers have approached the sergeant about the case 
assignment inequities and the generally '^'bossy" attitude of the female. 
He has put-off the matter, but it is well known that he "worships the 
Division Captain. ^Both have advanced cases of "short-man syndrome .} 
The Captain is qUite powerful and no other staff members Jwho are well 
aware bf the Juvenile Unit problems) are willing to challenge him.. The 
male juvenile officers have considered approaching the chief, butane is 
currently having a well-known affair with a twenty-foUr year old^depart- 
ment secretary, and it is felt that he will not. be receptive. It is_ 
also known arSund the department that the captain has some "good wood 
on the chief from years past. 

What are the male juvenile officers to do? 
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